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EDITORIAL 


"Tee next meeting of the Association will be on mth April, 1934, wher 


the programme will be as follows : 


3 p.m. Assemble at National Central Library for tour of inspection, 
Col. Newcombe, T.D., M.A., F.L.A., will give a talk on the library, 
6.30 p.m. Meet at Chaucer House, where Mr. D. E. Coult (Ilford), 
will read a paper entitled ‘‘ The Public library and the proletariat,” 
This will be the third and last paper in the series, ‘‘ The Library 
and the community.”’ Mr. Gurner P. Jones, B.A., will preside. 
Tea will be provided at a small charge between the two meetings. 


—=s 


The next meeting of the London and Home Counties Branch of the Libray 
Association will take place at 3 p.m. on 25th April, at Chaucer House, not a 
Leytonstone Branch Library, as previously arranged. There will be a paper 
by Mr. Harry Wilson, F.L.A. (Leyton Public Libraries) on ‘* Simplification.” 


Amateur humour can be a dreadful thing, and perhaps library assistants who 


are members of Natco have refrained from buying a recent publication of that 
Association entitled Beano for that reason. We take this opportunity of assur. 


ing them that there is nothing amateur about this production, and we congratu- 


late its anonymous editors also on a very clever piece of production. Apat 
from its being a good shilling’s worth, we understand that most of the profit 
from sales will go to the Natco benevolent fund. 


In a rather different category comes another publication which we recom- 
mend to our readers, Mr. L. S. Jast, who is as indefatigable in retirements 
he was in active librarianship, has written a play on the Mogul emperor whi 
built the Taj Mahal. It is entitled Shah Jahan, and is published by Grafton’ 
at 6s. The poetic drama is an easy medium to fail in, but Mr. Jast is to be cor 
gratulated on an achievement which is always interesting and at times beautiful 


At the risk of encroaching on the preserves of the author of ‘‘ Valuations, 
we feel we must mention a small list of books on British art received from 
Hastings. It comes to us ‘ 
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from the reading lists of Leeds Public Library.’’ Such a tribute from one 
library to another is rare. Still rarer is it to find appreciation of modern 
typographical standards such as those set by Leeds in its recent lists. We 
like the spirit of Hastings, and we like its list, which contains good books 
delicately brought to the attention. 


We have received from The British Leather Manufacturers’ Research 
Association an abstract of a paper on the subject of the causes and preven- 
tion of the rotting of leather-bound books. Space prevents us from printing 
the abstract, which should be of interest to all librarians and students, but 
we understand that a limited number of copies are available on application 


to R. Faraday Innes, 20 St. Thomas’ Street, London, S.E.1. 

The Fifth Annual Summer School of Librarianship, arranged by the 
Library Association in co-operation with the University of Birmingham 
and the Birmingham Public Libraries Committee, will be> held in 
Birmingham from 20th August to 1st September, 1934. 

Students will reside at Chancellor’s Hall (a University Hall of Residence), 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, The Hall stands in extensive grounds, which include 
lawns and gardens, hard tennis courts, putting greens, fives courts, etc. All 
amenities at the Hall will be at the disposal of students. Charges for board 
residence will be {5 8s. for the period of the School; £3 3s. for one week ; 
las. 6d. per day. 

The fee for instruction will be 15s. for the fortnight period ; 1os. for a 
period of one week ; 2s. for day courses, 

The Scheme of Studies will be based on the new syllabus of the Library 
Association, and will include : 

Bibliography and Book Selection ; English Dramatic Literature ; Classifi- 
cation ; Cataloguing ; Library Administration, including Children’s Libraries, 
Special Libraries ; Library Planning ; Printing ; Bookbinding. 

Enquiries should be addressed to : 

Mr. Victor Woods, Honorary Secretary, Library Association Summer 
School, Reference Library, Birmingham, 1. 

Nominations for the Annual Election of Officers and Council of the A.A.L. 
Section should reach the Hon. Secretary (Mr. R. D. Hilton Smith, Central 


| Library, Hendon, N.W.+4) not later than the first post on Tuesday, 1st May. 
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NOTES FOR A SERMON 
THE EDITOR 


THe Text 
The opposite sex ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ 42 
Conditions of work (features disliked) ; . , » 9 
Films and film stars ‘ . ; ' ; ; . 
Local gossip and scandal , ‘ ‘ ‘ , ‘ . 14 
Suicides, murders, and accidents . , ‘ : - 
Conditions of work (features liked) . . ‘ ; . 


THE ARGUMENT 

The text is taken from a recent report of the Industrial Health Research 
Board, entitled Incentives in repetitive work. It represents a sample of the con- 
versation of ten girls engaged in mass-production work in a confectionery 
factory. The figures quoted show the number of times each topic was dis- 
cussed. ‘We should very much like to discuss the whole of the report ; as: 
** close-up ’’ of mass production it is invaluable. But we are not concerned 
in these notes with mass production, but only with its effects. 

The figures are, of course, only asample. But even as a fragment, they are 
significant. Note the high place in the table of discussion of films and film 
stars. Note also the discrepancy between the features of work liked and those 
disliked. Note that all the subjects are surface ones, and most of them 
“escape ’’ interests, The intelligent observer would probably draw two con- 
clusions. First, that the conditions of work were such as to cause inertia of 
thought and speech. Second, that the subjects of the experiment had no social, 
political, or zsthetic consciousness whatever. Both conclusions are 
admissible, Both are probably correct. Both have importance for people 
professionally interested in the propagation of education and culture. 

The intelligent observer would next try to find whether his conclusions 
held good outside the narrow field of his first investigation. He would soon 
find that they did. He would find typical samples of conversation in the street, 
in the cinema, and in cafés. He would find, on penetration of homes, that 
mass production and standardization had affected conversation, furniture, 
reading, and food. He would find, on going to the country, that some of the 
most beautiful scenery in the world had been desecrated by this same mass pro- 
duction without protest. He would find, on looking abroad, that whole 
nations were giving up their citizenship to submit to communist or fascist 
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dictatorship. On pursuing the matter further, he would find that a number 
of people were investigating on the same lines. He would find a Cambridge 
professor angrily saying that literature was in danger of being swamped by the 
herd. He would find Sir Norman Angell pointing out that the chief problem 
of civilization was not doing the right things, but making people understand 
that they were the right things. Our observer would see all these things and 
more. He would learn that his sample conversation was not an isolated 
phenomenon, but a pointer to a general condition. He would probably be 
very depressed about it, because, being intelligent, he would realize the 
implications of his conclusions. 

What are the implications of those conclusions ? Exactly how important 
are they ? 

Let us take the first one. It means that the person who tends a machine 
is apt to become like the machine himself. We know that the sort of civiliza- 
tion we are progressing towards means more and more machine production ; 
more and more standardization. We can make no mistake about that. The 
people who ascribe all our troubles to the machine, our Lawrences and 


Leavises who blame the machine for what we are and not ourselves for being 


what the machine is, ignore the fact that our ultimate goal can only be ob- 
tained by the machine. We must have standardization. But are we going 
to have a standardization of ugliness, or one of beauty? If man himself be- 
comes a machine, then we shall have the former, since we shall lose that 
faculty we call taste, which is in effect the power to choose. 

The second conclusion complements the first. If mental inertia tends to 
be created in the ordinary person by machine-minding, since the machine does 
not demand intelligence, it will follow that the machine will eventually be 
served by people of no intelligence. We shall, in fact, train people to be 
machine-minded, instead of as now, letting chance do the work. The second 
conclusion is more terrifying than the first. It forces the paradox that the 
quicker we rise the quicker we fall. Is that going to happen ? Are we approach- 
ing an ironical Utopia which will give man unlimited leisure with one hand and 
with the other so circumscribe his mind that he is unable to profit by what he 
has won? A sort of infantile paradise in which we play with bricks all day ? 


THE Morac 
We librarians are some of the intelligent observers. We are in touch with 
the people. We know, or should know, what is happening. We know that 
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the arts, literature, painting, music, architecture, are drawing farther and 
farther away from the people, because the people simply do not understand 
anything not created by the machine. We know that people are living lives 
of incredible ugliness, inanity, and uselessness. We know that we are building 
a nasty, ugly, and silly civilization which has no significance whatever. Wuart 
ARE WE GOING TO DO ABourT IT? As several writers have pointed out, there is 
only one way out of the impasse. The machine-minder of the future must be 
trained enough, educated enough, to withstand the degradation of machine- 
minding. Public libraries can play an important part in that work. We can 
declare that our policy is to co-operate with the B.B.C., with education, with 
anyone who wants to de-standardize leisure and create a cultured and educated 
democracy. Or we can drift along in our present position as hangers-on to 
the skirts of literature and scavengers of scholarship. At present the only 
policy of librarianship is a vague feeling the public libraries are good things to 
have. Are we content with that policy ? For sixty years we have been build- 
ing and equipping public libraries for the people. Is it not time we began to 
think of building and equipping people for the public libraries ? 


“wae” 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING}? 
F. SEYMOUR SMITH 


A N important aspect of professional education and training is flood- 


lighted if we establish the difference between education and training. 

Education should develop the character and mental powers by 
systematic instruction of a general cultural nature. Training should produce 
in the pupil a state of practical efficiency by (mainly) practical instruction. 
Education results in mental efficiency ; training in manual and routinal effici- 
ency. Education should encourage the growth of the habit of concentrated 
and logical thinking ; training should eliminate error, fuss, and confusion in 
the doing of things. When we speak of a trained soldier we mean a soldier 
who has been taught how to do his job ; when we speak of a trained librarian 
we should mean a librarian who has learned how to do his job. 


' A contribution to a discussion which was held on 10th January, 1934, 
at Chaucer House, 
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An executive officer should be not only well educated (in the general as 
well as the professional sense), but also well trained ; and of the two the 
former is the more important. His subordinates, if they are to play their part 
in the maintenance of efficiency, will find training of more importance than 
education, 

The point I wish to make is this: every library worker should be well 
trained in librarianship, but not every well-trained librarian is worthy of a 
chief executive officer’s post. No system of written examinations, however, 
has yet been devised which will automatically bring to the top the candidate 
possessing those elusive cultural and humanistic qualities which are needed as 
much in the library world as they are in the education world. Hence, I am in 
entire agreement with Mr. Raymond Irwin, in his plea for an oral examination 
as a necessary finish to the scheme of work as set out in the new syllabus. 
There is need for two oral examiners: one external, of general and academic 
culture, and the other, a librarian of accepted worth. 

The L.A. and the University School have hitherto both insisted on a 
minimum entrance examination of matriculation standard. I hope we shall 
continue to insist. Whether we continue to insist on the actual public 
examinations of the required standard or provide one of our own is another 
question. Matriculation has come in for some hard knocks recently, and I, for 
one, am no worshipper of this examination as a general standard of minimum 
education. But I do suggest that we cannot afford to ignore it because we are 
not satisfied with it. Educationalists are not satisfied with it, and the early 
future should bring improvement. Strictly speaking, it is merely an entrance 
test for one who wishes to pursue a course of study at a university. As such, 
bearing in mind the syllabuses of the Intermediate and Final Examinations, it is 
adequate and sensible. But as a general educational test for one whose sub- 
sequent education will be outside a university, it is on the wrong lines. 

However, whatever its shortcomings, I repeat, we cannot afford to cast 
away matriculation, For three reasons: because there is nothing to take its 
place ; because it is almost universally accepted, and we, as a profession, are 
not strong or important enough in the community to ignore it ; because it 
stops the appointment of totally unsuitable assistants by jobbery. 

Should graduation ever become the minimum standard, I believe that it 
would do much towards making our profession as strong and influential as we 
all want it to be. The majority of librarians, like the majority of doctors, 
solicitors, dentists, barristers, etc., are, and always will be, mediocre, but a 
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mediocrity, plus a degree, is more influential, and evokes greater respect than 
a mediocrity without that distinction. Those who think that no man or woman 
with a university degree can possibly be mediocre are deceiving themselves, 

Does a well-trained librarian who has qualified professionally and in addition 
has received a university training necessarily make a better librarian than one 
who has not? There can be no doubt that the answer is Yes, provided that 
internal university studies are regarded as a preliminary to a study of librarian- 
ship, and that the career is deliberately chosen, Much prejudice on this 
subject has resulted from the unfortunate plight of many graduates in the post- 
war world, who, because there was no other opening available, adopted the 
career of librarianship. Some have allowed their very reasonable objections 
to this kind of thing to shift from a particular evil to the whole question of the 
entrance of graduates to the profession. They maintain an unaccommodating 
and unreasonable attitude based upon inverted snobbery and occasionally un- 
fortunate personal experience of inefficient graduates, This or that university 
man or woman is rightly judged a poor librarian, and the critic will then hear 
no good word for the graduate. This attitude cannot be defended. I have 
worked with or seen the work of many graduate librarians and assistants, and 
that work has always been good work. In any case, the majority of libraries 
are not run by graduates, and I should not like to say that the majority of 
libraries are efficiently run, But no amount of university training will change 
an inherently dull, inefficient brain into a good one, and it is quite possible, as | 
have said, to possess a degree and still to be lamentably dull and uneducated. 
I have known graduates whose knowledge of English literature and language has 
been extraordinarily poor, and who most certainly have not been cultured 
persons ; on the other hand, there are men and women (and some of them in 
our own profession, fortunately) who have never seen even the outside of a 
university, and who yet possess a knowledge of literature, and a critical acumen 
which, by academic tradition, should be associated only with Doctors of 
Literature and Masters of Art. In short, I would plead for an unprejudiced 
respect for real knowledge and ability wherever found ; if you have not a 
degree, respect those who have, if their work is good ; if you have a degree, 
forget it, and do not think it automatically makes you a librarian. 

Somewhat connected with the prejudices surrounding these problems are 
the bitter judgments indulged in by some who work or who think they might 
have to work with assistants and librarians trained at the School of Librarian- 
ship. Here again, my own experience has been fortunate ; those diplomates of 
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the school with whom I have worked (and very good assistants they have been) 
have not imagined that their internal studies at the university have entitled 
them to anything more than a Senior Assistantship. It is not reasonable to 
expect a diplomate to accept with good-will a position on a level with an un- 
trained junior assistant : it is not reasonable for a diplomate fresh from the 
school to expect to be considered as a suitable candidate for a chiefship. 

In the present period of change and development it is naturally difficult for 
some of us to view the situation created by the school with any degree of fair- 
ness and impartiality, It is-here that the L.A. must think clearly and imparti- 
ally and make its views widely known. What the Association should do is to 
lead the profession along lines of planned development in order to adjust the 
problem for future generations. This will be a difficult enough task, for 
although we are supposed to be a profession, there is not even enough loyalty, 
common sense, and intelligence amongst us to insist on that first essential of a 
profession—a common code of professional conduct. 

If librarianship is ever planned for more than six months ahead, I should like 
to see it recommended to local authorities that the staff should be divided 
into two grades of workers: library clerks, for counter-work, office work, 
accounts, and routine ; and librarians appointed by promotion and from 
Schools of Librarianship, of which there should be one attached to every 
university. Scholarships and leave of absence should be given to suitable 
members of the clerical grades who wish to become librarians. I suggest 
that the scheme might well be developed in all its details by one in search of 
athesis subject. A manual for public library authorities, post-dated 1950. 

To return to the situation as it is to-day: it is impossible to produce a 


| first-class chief librarian by a two years’ course of study ata school. You can 


produce librarians as good as many who now hold chief executive posts, but 
that is not good enough. Does anyone imagine that the Arsenal Football Club 
would pay highly for the services of a footballer who said he was a first-class 
player because he had passed an examination in football after a two years’ 
course of study (mainly theoretical) at the Kick University. Do certified 
teachers expect head masters’ posts immediately they leave the training college ? 
Not even business men will give a chief salesman’s job to a student fresh from a 
school, Even an assistant in a chemist’s shop must work for a number of 
years before he is even allowed to sit for his examination. It is only sensible 
to admit that nobody can tell if a certified student is likely to be worth a chief- 
ship until he has actually worked at his job, no matter how practical his 
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training has been. The training at the London school could, in point of fact, 
be more practical than it evidently is. Confront the average assistant with a 
batch of fifty worn-out books, and ask him to separate those he would discard, 
those replace, and those which require special consideration. The result js 
often ludicrous, yet most assistants can repeat parrot-fashion, to satisfy an 
examiner, all that the textbooks say on the subject. But you cannot learn such 
things from a textbook, any more than you can learn book selection from a 
good textbook. The school should have a workshop where this and other 
practical tests could be part of the normal training routine. Students could 
thus cultivate that flair for books and literature which can only be acquired by 
direct contact, 

You all know from booksellers’ travellers what kind of tripe is sold to 
librarians inadequately educated and trained. Here again is an opportunity 
for a practical test. Selection from contemporary literature by means of the 
T.L.S. is not nearly so difficult as the selection of books of a previous genera- 
tion, and the inverted selection which is called discarding : here the librarian 
is unhampered by the pressure of contemporary opinions and the public prestige 
of individual writers ; but so many librarians, voyaging in these seas of past 
literature, tempest-tossed, compass lost, seem to land on the right book only 
byaccident. In other words, they neither know how to judge books themselves 
nor how to use other people’s knowledge. Students should have heaps of good 
books and dud books placed before them ; they should have the best book ona 
subject given to them with the worst book ; they should have old dingy books 
of infinite value given to them with new books on the same subject cunningly 
placed next to them ; and then they should be required to write out book- 
selection slips annotated to show what, why, and how they would choose to 
buy. A schoolboy can sit down with the T.L.S. and write out a slip fora 


‘ > 


book a reviewer says ‘‘ is of first-rate importance,’’ and ignore those books 
damned in that fairly trustworthy guide. This is not librarianship, it is merely 
clerical work. I have never yet met a student from the school who appears to 
have handled Whitaker’s Reference Catalogue, let alone Nelson, the N.B.C. 
lists, Sonnenschein, the H.A. lists, and the rest. One says, “‘ Oh, look it up 
in Nelson,” and from the blank expression which follows, one gathers that 
the assistant’s thought is of naval battles rather than bibliography. 1 cannot 
enlarge, but you see the idea ! 

Again, I wonder if they have practice Committee meetings at the school. 
Here again is another means of developing that essential contact with the actual 
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business of a librarian. A qualified student should know how to get a booklist 
through his Committee, and a practical test in the face of searching questions 
would soon prove if he really knew what he would recommend his employers 
to buy with public money. 

Qualified students are even sent out without being taught to appreciate a 
decent bit of printing when they see it. If this subject were well taught at the 
school no longer would the Senate be able to offend our eyes with those sickly 
productions—the Annual Report of the University, and the Syllabus. The 
library students should arise in their wrath and get the thing altered, for it is an 
abominable piece of work to come from a seat of learning. 

There is much agitation in certain quarters concerning the anomalous posi- 
tion occasioned by the existence of two examining bodies. Now, if there is 
one thing which is perfectly certain, it is surely this: that no University Senate 


will ever allow its students to be examined by any outside body. All agitation 


on this point, in my opinion, is therefore waste of time. What we can and 
must do, is to ensure the absolute equality of the two examinations. 

The greater control the Library Association’s Education Committee now 
exercises over examiners will certainly give satisfaction to all students, and so, 
too, will the discontinuance of compulsory questions. In fairness to the 
examiners, no criticism of their work should be made on last year’s results : 
the examinations were quite abnormal owing to the rush of insufficiently 
prepared candidates who wished to avoid confronting the new syllabus. 

And what of the finished product of both our schemes of education ? Will 
he be better than the average of the past ? Will he be a fit person to take his 
place in a world of chaotic and shifting scales of values and drastic social 
changes ? I can only repeat what I wrote to the Massachusetts Library Club a 
year ago. 

“* The student taking either the University Internal or the Library Associa- 
tion External Course, on the completion of his work may justly feel that a 
thorough theoretical education has been obtained, and that he has been trained 
in his craft to the extent, at least, of being aware of the main outlines of his 
profession. Then before him looms the personal task of truly educating him- 
self to be able to take up problems of responsibility and trust with a proper 
conception of the latent possibilities of his profession. 

‘* The ability to manage a large staff, to organize successfully the various 
departments of a modern public library, to manage and obtain the best from his 
Committee, to assess modern literature, and to bring the best of it and the 
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literature of the past to the minds of his public, to see that what he cannot do 
well himself is done well by others, and finally to perceive with clarity and true 
vision what really can be done with his subtle and responsible task—all of these 
things depend primarily on his natural ability and power of continuous self. 
education, All his theoretical training can do for him is to indicate the field 
of activity, and to show him what others have done and how they have done it, 
The rest depends on himself.” 


“skier” 


COMMON SENSE AND THE 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARY: 
A REJOINDER 


MARGARET WATT-SMITH 


A N article appeared in last month’s issue entitled “Common sense 


and the children’s library,” in which an examination of some of the 

standards of the average junior library is made at last. Most modem 
librarians will welcome this return to the common-sense basis, but will 
perhaps deplore the arguments with which this writer supports her case. 

A children’s library, under the care of a specially trained librarian, is 
one of the surest means of attracting publicity to the whole system. To-day’s 
public, accustomed to see the limelight focused on the educational require- 
ments of the child, is always willing to give attention and credit to a children’s 
library. Much of the unnecessary work of the children’s librarian is con- 
nected with the dressing of the “shop window ” of the library. It is one of 
the easiest means of advertising that a library has at its disposal, and the 
financial outlay is very small in comparison with the result. 

Many fear that even this small expenditure might prove too great a strain 
on the finances, with a consequent slump in book-purchase, but I think their 
fears are groundless. Not even our most fevered enthusiast for interior 
decoration has ever doubted the wisdom of keeping the book-stocks para- 
mount, nor has he been in any danger of forgetting it. I do not know of any 
junior library with an attractive modern interior where the book-stock has 
suffered in consequence, but I can, on the other hand, tell of many a room 
where a {5 note spent judiciously on decoration would make a vast difference 
to the enjoyment of their child borrowers. Must we measure our resources 
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so finely that we could not have a good book-stock and an esthetic interior ? 
Personally, I always suspect the book-stock in a library which is obviously 
in need of interior renovation. Those who are dead to the surroundings 
in which they house the books, are usually a long way towards being dead 
to the books themselves, 

Selection and stocks of books should be as much a matter of argument 
among junior librarians as they are among the adult. I hold no brief for the 
majority of juvenile books, which Miss Daniels rightly dismisses as “ tripe.” 
Like those written for their parents, a very small percentage only is worthy 
of consideration, and the rest fall to a deplorable level of mediocrity. But 
if you were to shelve only the best of the fiction published, one tier would 
accommodate your selection. In order that the nucleus of satisfactory books 
reaches the most intelligent in the junior borrowers, I maintain that a full- 
time children’s librarian is necessary. If the mere issuing of books on a 
purely mechanical system is the only purpose of a library, then I agree that an 
intelligent ordinary assistant who interests herself in juvenile literature in order 
that the stock shall be efficient is all that is necessary, But if the children’s 
library is to develop the individuality of those children who show signs of 
possessing some spark of this quality, then some deeper qualities are called 
for in the children’s librarian. First, | would put youth, so that the gulf 
between the child and librarian may be more easily bridged. Then the 
ability to “ manage” children, which is surely a gift and never an acquisition, 
Third, the power to make a story live in the imagination of the child. The 
basis of all true work with children should be one of “ suggestion ” and careful 
selection of books for each individual child. Too many children leave the 
library with an unsuitable book, unless the librarian attends to them personally. 

Miss Daniels dismisses as puerile my statement at the Conference that 
“juvenile fiction catalogues are unnecessary,” argues that the staff could not 
manage without a catalogue, because the junior librarian may leave, etc. To 
retain a catalogue solely for the benefit of the staff is nonsense. In a lending 
library, the catalogue is primarily for the use of the public, and if they do not 
require it, then it should cease to exist. I maintain that in a library where the 
fiction is grouped under large heads, such as “ Adventure stories for boys,” 
etc., there is need for an author catalogue, for the children always look for a 
book under its type heading. When the child consults the catalogue in the 
average junior library, it is most unlikely that the book he selects will be on 
the shelves, for about 65 per cent, of the fiction is on issue, and about 40 per 
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cent. of the non-fiction is on issue, with many entries still in the catalogue 
out of print, or indefinitely awaiting replacement. So far as the staff are 
concerned, as I remember pointing out in September, a shelf register on cards 
will answer all author queries ; the non-fiction, of course, is catalogued in 
the usual way. I still insist that neither the children nor myself have missed 
the fiction catalogue, and to have both shelf register and catalogue, with 
probably three or four entries for each title of Westerman in each, is absurd 
duplication of work. 

The children should certainly be taught to use the non-fiction catalogue, 
but I have found from experience that a query answered personally is of far 
more value to the child and the library than any number which have been 
eventually solved by the catalogue. May I enquire why the child should 
appeal to the librarian “ only as a last resort”? It is one of the virtues of the 
special children’s library that it allows a special contact with the reader 
unobtainable in the busy adult library, which becomes increasingly mechanical. 
We should have far more satisfied borrowers, both adult and junior, if we 
encouraged them to ask for help. 

After asserting that the library should be a luxury, Miss Daniels says that 
the modern child is not “sufficiently disciplined.” The modern child is 
self-willed certainly, but his day is too busy for him to cause much real trouble. 
Children never have been, and never will be, angelic, but I find they are 
amenable to reason, and that bad behaviour is a rare thing. I am no senti- 
mentalist. At present there seem to be two schools of thought among 
librarians ; one, that children are all hooligans ; and the other (held mostly 
by women), that they are all potential angels. They are neither, or perhaps 
they are both. Children do not need “ mothering ”—they should get that at 
home ; but their brains need stimulating, and personal attention is the only 
means of accomplishing this to any marked degree. 

This question of fines should be settled at an early date. In Sheffield we 
make a charge of one penny for each week overdue to a maximum charge of 
twopence. This applies to the junior libraries only. The number of over- 
dues has lessened considerably—we found that most children retained their 
books indefinitely once the fine reached fivepence or more before the adult 
fine scale was abolished. Dirty marks are a real problem. If a new book 
has been soiled I refuse the child another new book if I can find a dirty copy 
of the same book. This seems to be an effective way of encouraging care 
and clean hands, 
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Finally, Miss Daniels says that the modern children’s librarian is un- 
necessary. It is essential that there should be one person in charge of the 
junior library, so that it is not left to the tender mercies of an adult relief 
staff. Most librarians agreed on this some years ago. Book selection for 
the junior library is an art in itself, and the contact between librarian and 
child as essential as the stacks on which the books are shelved. There are 
many trimmings about the modern library which I believe are totally un- 
productive ; there are too many ladies who walk about their libraries trailing 
clouds of glory and nebulous theories about “ uplift” and “ worth-while ” 
books, but to condemn the office of children’s librarian because a small 
percentage of the work needs revision, is as sensible as condemning housing 
schemes because a few tenants keep coal in the bath. 

If we were to examine many of the administrative posts in our libraries, 
we could find arguments in favour of their abolition ; but to use the axe 
to that extent would put us in the position of counter assistants in a large 
store, for there seems to be little in Miss Daniels’s work but the handling of 
books over a counter, and checking for marks on return. No wonder she 
finds it so simple ! 

Let us have common sense by all means. The original plea in this direction 
came from me at the last Conference, but let us keep our heads in this, and 
have no unconsidered condemnation of the standards for which we have fought 
for so long. 


“ane” 
OUR LIBRARY 


Bennet, Wilma, The Student Library Assistant : a workbook, bibliography, and manual 
of suggestions. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1933. 


RITTEN for American conditions, this work is somewhat difficult to 
parallel on this side (Fegan’s School Libraries is a pale ghost). For 


example, it takes for granted the principle of teaching the technical 
tricks of librarianship as an ordinary school subject to pupils who are not neces- 
| sarily entering the profession subsequently. Though this is an obvious preliminary 
to that widespread use of libraries that we constantly sigh for, the battle is yet 
to be won in this country ;_ the motives of the opposition being at bottom noth- 
_ ing more than a refusal to risk the vested interests of the existing profession. 
| Sooner or later the gaff must be blown and the great B.P. discover the “‘ racket.’’ 
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The danger that they will then in disillusion and wrath wipe out the whole 
movement is by no means imaginary. Quite simply we must acknowledge 
three-quarters of present-day library work to be no more than common clerk. 
ing of no very high order, and recognize the rarity of true or dynamic librarian. 
ship. When we ourselves recognize and practise the maintenance and raising of 
critical standards of culture as our true function, then and then only will the 
people we serve recognize us. 

And now, being rid of the emotions it evoked, for the book itself. There 
are two parts to criticism: that of premisses and that of execution. On the 
second count I frankly admit I am appalled by its very perfection. Nothing at 
all is left to the imagination, nor is there any inkling that imagination plays any 
part whatsoever in librarianship. Had I been confronted with it before entering 
the profession, I never should have written this. It is, in fact, as correct and 
as dull as any school textbook. But although the very full documentation is 
too American in bias to have any value here for all assistants, student or other- 
wise, amateur or professional, it will serve as well as anything I know to impress 
examiners. Whether that is praise or blame, I leave to them. 

tT. © 


Report to the Minister of Health by the Departmental Committee on qualifications, 
recruitment, training, and promotion of local government officers. 1934. (H.M.S.O., 
1s. 6d.) 


N spite of the inclusion of a well-known Professor of Socialist leanings on 

the Committee, and in view of the fact that its findings are unanimous, 

this is not a revolutionary report. In fact, it is so mild that I very much 
doubt if it was worth the {500 odd spent on it. When we read, among its 
recommendations, that “ all vacancies should be widely notified,” “ candidates 
should ordinarily be interviewed by a committee of the council,” “ canvassing 
should invariably disqualify a candidate,” “local authorities should not authorize 
their officers to appoint and pay their own assistants, but should be directly 
responsible for the appointment and salary of every member of their staff,” it 
is obvious that the present report is a product of the nineteenth-century 
“ peace, retrenchment, and reform ” philosophy. 

There are a few points worth noting, so far as our own profession is con- 
cerned. “We suggest that the case for bringing graduates into the local 
government service is so strong that the practical difficulties must be over- 
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come.” The report then proceeds to point out that this only applies to the 
larger authorities, employing some hundreds of officers. In its evidence the 
Library Association supports this contention, but adds that these graduates 
should compete freely with younger entrants when seeking promotion. 
Nothing is suggested with regard to the obvious necessity for getting an equit- 
able proportion of university culture into the smaller authorities, which account 
for nearly all the local government of the country, but we are enthusiastically 
informed that the L.C.C. have recently arranged to take one graduate a year 
into their service, on the results of the relevant Civil Service examination. 
Per ardua ad astra. 

The Committee makes no attempt to recommend the institution of national 
grading schemes, similar to “ Burnham scales,” but “would like to see broadly 
similar staff grades in force throughout the local government service.” Oh, 
“broadly similar,” what crimes are committed in thy name! It makes no 
attempt to attack wholeheartedly the graft and nepotism which cut across 
nearly all efforts at efficient staff recruitment, but recommends that “the 
candidature of near relations of members or officers should be closely scrutin- 
ized, members, officers, and candidates being required to disclose relationship,” 
and adds that nothing can cure the trouble but “the force of public opinion 
and the acceptance by all local authorities of unimpeachable standards.” 
Another opportunity lost. 


W. A. Munrorp, 


“ate” 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

1. The Regulations for the Professional Examinations of the Library Associa- 
tion provide that no candidates will be admitted to the Elementary Examination 
unless they have passed certain specified educational examinations. 

2. It has been brought to the notice of the Council, however, that there are 
persons engaged in library service who have been unable to take such examina- 
tions at the normal time, and the Council has determined to consider excep- 
tional cases, and is prepared to grant exemption from the specified qualifying 
examinations to applicants who satisfy the Council (a) that they have attained a 
satisfactory standard of general education not lower than that of the qualifying 
examinations ; (b) that their circumstances of employment, etc., are such as 
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seriously to hinder their submitting themselves for the specified qualifying 
examinations ; (c) that they were engaged in permanent employment in a 
recognized library on 1st June, 1933, and (d) that they show promise of attaining 
success in the Professional Examinations of the Association. 

3. This special preliminary examination is not to be regarded as an alter- 
native to passing the qualifying examinations. 

4. This preliminary examination will only be held in December 1934 and 
December 1935, after which no such exemptions whatever will be granted. 
Candidates who are not granted exemption will not be permitted to submit 
themselves a second time, but must conform to the general regulations specified 
in the Library Association’s Educational Syllabus. 

5. Candidates desiring to sit must make application on a form to be obtained 
from the Secretary, and give full particulars of education, etc., as required 
thereon. To this application they must attach (a) an informal letter in their 
own handwriting giving full particulars of their library experience, special 
studies, and interests, and (b) a letter of recommendation from a chief 
librarian, head teacher, or other responsible person. 

6. Candidates whose applications are accepted will be required to pay an 
examination fee of {1, and to attend at an Examination Centre and answer a 
written examination comprising two papers of three hours each. No detailed 
syllabus is laid down for this examination, but candidates will be required to 
write a short English Essay, and answer questions on English language and 
literature, history (with particular reference to modern conditions), geography, 
books and libraries, and simple arithmetic, framed to test their general know- 
ledge and suitability. 

7. Candidates who satisfy the examiners in the written examination will be 
required to paya further fee of {1 and appear before the examiners for interview 
at a time and place of which they will receive notification in due course. 

8. The examiners will recommend suitable candidates to the Council for 
exemption. 

g. Candidates for this preliminary examination need not be Members of the 
Library Association, but are reminded that no candidate will be admitted to the 
Professional Examinations who is not a Member or a Transitional Member of 
the Library Association. 

10. The last date of entry for this examination is 18th September, 1934, and 
candidates should apply before that date for an application form from the 
Secretary of the Library Association. 
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THE DIVISIONS 


EASTERN DIVISION 


HE Annual Meeting of the Division was held at Norwich on Thursday, 
[om February, when 24 members from the Ipswich, Lowestoft, Norwich, 

and Yarmouth staffs were present. Mr. L. Chubb, F.L.A., was in the 
Chair. 

The reports of the Hon. Secretary and Hon. Treasurer were read and 
adopted. 

The following officers were elected to serve for the ensuing year : 

Chairman: Mr. L. Chubb, F.L.A. (Ipswich). 

Hon. Secretary ; Mr. F, Bale (Norwich). 

Hon, Treasurer : Miss K, M. Sharkey (Lowestoft). 

Divisional Representative : Mr. G. Hayward, F.L.A. (Norwich). 

Committee: Miss O, M. Eastoe (Yarmouth), Miss I. Gale (Lowestoft), 
Miss D. M. White and Miss J. Hill (Ipswich), Miss M. Alexander and Miss 
L. R. Holman (Norwich). 

Mr. H. E. Brooks (Norwich) then read a thought-provoking, if somewhat 
vituperative, paper entitled, ‘‘ Two generations—some criticisms and sug- 
gestions.”’ Most of the members took part in the discussion, which ranged 
over such widely separated topics as regional co-operation and juvenile fines. 

The meeting then adjourned for tea, after which a short committee meeting 
was held, 

A hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Brooks and to the Norwich staff concluded 
a most enjoyable meeting. 

F. B. 


LIVERPOOL AND DISTRICT BRANCH 

An interesting meeting of this Branch was held at Wallasey Central Library, 
by kind permission of the Chief Librarian, W. Wilson, Esq., F.L.A., on 
Friday, 23rd February. 

The programme took the form of a discussion on the New Examination 
Syllabus. Papers were read by Miss D. Garner, Mr. E. B. Irving, and Mr. 
E, W. Moxey (Wallasey), and by Messrs, I. Birkett, J. R. Cowan, and T. E. 
Headon (Liverpool). 
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After the papers had been read, discussion was invited, and in the half-hour 
that followed some very pertinent observations were made. 

After the Chairman, Mr. B. A. Hopson, had summed up, the following 
resolution was carried unanimously : 

“* That this meeting considers that the new Library Association Syllabus 
is a definite improvement on the old, but respectfully suggests that revision of 
minor details is desirable.’’ 


eae 


MIDLAND DIVISION 


From the point of view of the size of the attendance, which exceeded one 
hundred persons, as well as that of professional interest, the meeting of the 
Birmingham and District Branch of the Library Association and the Midland 
Division of the Association of Assistant Librarians Section, which was held at 
Dudley on Wednesday, 7th February, was probably the most successful which 
the Joint Committee of the two bodies has yet arranged. 

The afternoon was spent in visiting the Art Gallery, the Geological Museum, 
and the Brooke-Robinson Museum, where the Mayor (Alderman W. C. 
Williams, J.P.) and the Chairman of the Public Library Committee (Alderman 
H. W. Hughes, J.P.), gave addresses of welcome. T a was then kindly 
provided by Alderman Hughes in the Banqueting Chamber of the Town Hall. 

A ‘‘ junior ’’ meeting followed, at which, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
J. H. Hannibal (Smethwick Public Libraries), an address on ‘‘ The Open access 
system from the point of view of a junior assistant ’’ was delivered by Mr. Roy 
Vann (Smethwick Public Libraries). The speaker expressed the opinion that 
the intelligent use by borrowers of the open access system which was essential 
for its success was lacking, and that the open method was less likely to satisfy 
readers than the older schemes, where the borrowers depended more on the 
judgment of the assistant. 


’ 


The junior meeting was followed by a ‘‘ Library Association ’’ meeting 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Cashmore, and Mr. G. L. Burton (Librarian of 
the Central Lending Library, Birmingham) read a paper on “‘ The Growth of 
the public library and its future in the life of the community.”’ 

The proceedings terminated with cordial votes of thanks to the Chairman 
and members of the Dudley Library Committee and to Miss Southall, the 
Librarian. 
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MIDLAND AND SOUTH WALES DIVISION 


Joint Meeting of the Birmingham and District and South Wales and 
Monmouthshire Branches and the Midland and South Wales Divisions of the 
A.A.L. at Bristol, on Wednesday, 18th April, 1934. 


Programme 


Arrive at the Central Public Library, Bristol, where members will 
be received by the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of Bristol (Councillor 
F. C. Luke, J.P.), Chairman of the Public Libraries Committee. 
Tour of inspection of the various departments of the Central 
Library. 
Visit to the Avon Gorge and the new Sea Mills Branch Library. 
Tea, by kind invitation of the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor. 
Visit to the New University Buildings, including the Library. The 
University Librarian (W. L. Cooper, Esq., M.C., M.A.) will kindly 
act as guide. 

5.30 p.m. Business Meeting. 

6.op.m. Lantern Lecture by James Ross, Esq., F.L.A., F.R.S.L., City 
Librarian, Bristol, on ‘‘ The Work of the Bristol public libraries.”’ 


Members who intend to be present should notify their respective Secre- 
taries not later than sth April. 


NORTH-EASTERN DIVISION 


The North-Eastern Division regret to record the death of Mr. William 
Blair, of the Newcastle Public Libraries, at the early age of 28, which occurred 
on 14th February. 

Mr. Blair’s death came as a shock to his colleagues, he being at his duties to 
within a few days of his decease. His interest in the Association, and more 
particularly the Division, was keen. Recently he had acted as Assistant 
Honorary Secretary. 


He was laid to rest on Saturday, 17th February, mourned by his colleagues. 

The next meeting of the Division will be held at the Armstrong College 
(University of Durham), Newcastle, on Wednesday, 25th April, 1934, on the 
invitation of the Librarian, Dr. F. Bradshaw, M.A., D.Sc. Assemble at the 
King Edward VII School of Art at 3.15 p.m. 
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Members intending to be present for tea are requested to notify 
Mr. E. Patterson, Armstrong College Library, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, nor 
LATER than the first post, Monday, 23rd April. 


We GR. 


SOUTH-EASTERN DIVISION 


A well-attended meeting of the Division was held in Chichester on 
Wednesday, 7th February, 1934. 

During the afternoon visits were paid to the Cathedral and other places of 
interest in the city under the guidance of members of the West Sussex County 
Library Staff, the arrangements for the occasion having been made by Mr. H. A. 
Twort, F.L.A., West Sussex County Librarian. 

Through the permission of the Head Mistress, members were entertained 
to tea by the West Sussex County Library Staff in the recently opened library of 
the Chichester High School for Girls, where the evening meeting was subse- 
quently held. The Chair was taken by Mr. Evan T. Davis, M.A., Secretary of 
the West Sussex Education Committee, the speaker being Mr. H. F. Collins, 
M.A., Head Master of the Chichester High School for Boys, who chose for his 
subject, ‘‘ The Popular novel and culture.”’ 

The members who attended the meeting will long remember with delight 
the brilliant and original manner in which Mr. Collins dealt with his subject. 

There was a good discussion following the lecture. 

The spring meeting of the Division will be held in Lewes on 18th April. 


G. L. BD. 


SOUTH WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE DIVISION 


On Wednesday, 28th February, the Division held its annual Newport 
meeting at the Carnegie Branch Library, by kind permission of Mr. John 
Warner, the Borough Librarian. In the afternoon the members were conducted 
over the Roman station of Caerleon, by Mr. Gabriel, of the Caerleon Anti- 
quarian Society, who in a very real sense made the party visualize “* The 
grandeur that was Rome.”’ Visiting first the museum and then the amphi- 
theatre, this most instructive and enjoyable afternoon was all too short. 
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After tea, provided by the Newport staff, a debate was held on ‘‘ Decentrali- 
zation versus centralization.’ The debaters were Messrs. W. Ready (Cardiff) 
and W. J. Collett (Newport), but the classic example of centralization provided 
in the afternoon seemed too much for them, and the hackneyed subject proved 
more dead than the Roman Empire. Several gallant efforts to resuscitate the 
debate were made, but the members appeared to consider it was all a matter of 
common sense, and desired to discuss the ethics of co-operation. 


NEW MEMBERS 


Central.—E. N. Brown (Tunbridge Wells); R. J. Bryant (Merton and 
Morden) ; Miss V. M. Carruthers (Polytechnic) ; D. Denny, E. R. Stone 
(Fulham) ; R. C. Hardy (Mitcham) ; Miss E. M. Holt, Miss C. E. Whetham 
(Ilford) ; W. Issacson (University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, S. 
Africa) ; Miss M. J. Jordon (Kingston-on-Thames) ; Miss D. Knight (St. 
Albans) ; Miss I. G. F. Lamport (Croydon) ; Emanuel Levitsky (Stepney) ; 
Miss M. E. Love (Dundee) ; Miss E. E. Marsh (Central Club for Girls) ; Miss 
M. S. Moore (Finchley) ; T. W. Ottway (Newnes Public Library, Putney) ; 
Miss J. R. Penman, Miss E. M. Swinton (Scottish Central Library for Students, 
Dunfermline) ; Miss L. M. Pluckrose (Forest Hill Branch Library) ; Miss M. 
Rodley (Devonport) ; Miss C. Steffen (13 Rosemary Drive, Ilford); Miss 
K, A. Withers (Weston-super-Mare). 


Eastern Division.—K. C. Sussams (Lowestoft). 


Midland Division.—Miss M. E. Bengry (Coventry) ; R. G. Bird (Halesowen) ; 
Miss J. M. Coppen, D. H. Pateman, W. Pearson, K. J. Rider, F. Scholfield 
(Birmingham) ; J. L. Cowley (Stourbridge) ; N. W. Griffiths, R. Rostance 
(Wolverhampton) ; B. Grimsley (Leicester); Miss M. Moon (Newcastle- 
under-Lyme) ; G. C. Panter (County Library, Northampton); Miss K. 
Thacker (Hull) ; Miss B. V. M. Walker (Worcester County) ; G. Woledge 
(Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham). 


North-Eastern Division—Miss J. Hetherington (Newcastle-on-Tyne). 


North- Western Division.—A. E. Brown, K. Collins, E. M. Pugh (Liverpool) ; 
Miss J. G. Glover, Miss M, Harrop, Miss H, Rostock (Waterloo-with-Sea- 
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forth) ; Miss N. Gregson (Lancashire County Library); E. W. Moxey 
(Wallasey). 
























South-Eastern Division.—Miss M. E. Chesterman (Hastings) ; Miss L. Green, 
Miss K. Hills, Miss J. L. Little (Hove); Miss W. Heasyman, Miss E, 
Ovenden (Worthing) ; W. D. Topp (W. Sussex County). 


South Wales Division.—Miss J. Bessant (Pontypridd) ; Miss E. M. Briffett, 
Miss A. M. Davies, Miss O. M. Edwards, Miss J. Fairlie, Miss V. E. Grant, 
Miss E. Jennings, Miss E. P. Jones, Miss B. A. Matthew, Miss E. J. Matthews 
(Cardiff) ; R. S. Chiles (Whitchurch) ; Miss V. C. White (Penarth) ; Stanley 
Yonge (Royal Institute of S. Wales, Swansea). 


South- Western Division.—Miss B. E. Cottrell, Miss J. M. Haynes, H. W. J. 
Hillman (Portsmouth); E. M. O’Hara, Miss W. Taylor (Southampton) ; 
G. H. Woodlands (Bournemouth) 


Yorkshire Division—R. Bramham, Miss A. M. Pedley, R. F. Vollans 
(Leeds) ; Miss A. Bramwell (Glossop) ; Miss E. Davies (Keighley). 


CORRESPONDENCE 


22nd February, 1934. 


THe Honorary Epiror, 
THe Liprary ASSISTANT, 


Dear Sirn,— 

In his letter which appeared in Tue Lisrary Assistant for February, 
Mr. J. H. Pafford makes certain claims in connexion with applications received 
at the National Central Library for the loan of books. He says he has no 
statistics and, of course, I cannot make any comment on that portion of his 
letter. He goes on to say that ‘‘ the proportion of requests for books in general 
demand is small, and the proportion of these justifiably made is high,’’ and here 
again we are in the realm of conjecture and opinion. But when he goes on to 
express his belief that ‘‘ applications sent to regional library bureaux are of the 
same kind ’’ he treads on unsafe ground ; and it should be recorded that he is 
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demonstrably wrong in saying that ‘‘ in every five applications not more than 
three are for modern books in print.’’ 

I have made an analysis of the applications received by the Regional Library 
Bureau (West Midlands) during the four months ended 31st January, 1934, and 
find that out-of-print books were less than 20 per cent. of the total applications. 
Volumes of periodicals, whether available by purchase or not, are included in 
“* out-of-prints.”’ 

Of 1,414 works applied for in the four months, 6 were dated 1934, 181 were 
published in 1933, and 67 in 1932. 

I hope and believe that this state of things will improve as time goes on, 
and the figures do not shake my belief in the value and importance of systems 
for inter-library loans, but no good can come of inaccurate statements. 

I have no reason to believe that the experience of this Bureau differs 
materially from that of similar organizations elsewhere. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. M. CasHMoreE, 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, 
Regional Library Bureau (West Midlands). 


26th February, 1934. 
Mr. PAFFORD REPLIES : 
Dear Sir,— 

My obvious purpose in a review which caused this discussion, and in 
my letter to you, was simply to mention the difference in the tasks of supplying 
new books and old books, and to give a rough figure for the proportion of 
applications in the two classes. It is not easy to get a concise term for ‘‘ new 
books.’’ I spoke of them as books published in the last four or five years, and 
again as ‘‘ modern books in print.’’ The experience of the Northern Bureau 
(given in reference to my comment) is that “‘ not one in twenty applications is 
for a newly published book, and perhaps so per cent. of the applications relate 
to books published in the last ten years’? (THE Lisrary Assistant, November, 
1933, p. 206, footnote). This is another definition, but few will misunderstand 
what is being discussed. My conjecture was that not more than 60 per cent. 
of applications are for modern books in print. This was chiefly based on the 
above evidence ; and now seems to be borne out by the experience of the 
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West Midlands Bureau. There, 17 per cent. of applications are for books 
published in the two preceding years, and something under 20 per cent. are 
for books out of print. From this, indeed, it would seem that 60 per cent. is 
possibly too high a figure for applications for books published in the last ten 
years, and that, of the 80 per cent. of applications for books in print, perhaps 
no more than ¢0 are for modern books. But the figure 60 is probably as near 
as we can get to it on the evidence available—to which Mr. Cashmore now 
usefully adds, 
Yours faithfully, 
J. H. Parrorp. 


THe CENTRAL LIBRARY, 
Town Hatt, 
CROYDON. 
14th March, 1934. 
Tue Eprror, 
THE Liprary ASSISTANT. 

Dear Sirn,— 

Among the large number of students whom I have had the privilege of 
conducting through a correspondence course in classification within the past 
year or two, there must, unfortunately, still be many who are struggling 
to satisfy the examiners. 

If any of these who may be re-sitting in May care to send me a stamped 
addressed envelope, I shall be happy to send them some notes, which, while 
they may not bring about the desired result in every case, may yet serve to help 
a few more students to achieve what has recently become a comparatively rare 
distinction. 

Yours faithfully, 
Henry A. SHARP. 








LIBRARY BOOK 

Ae Me HALDANE SUPPLY CO. 
Public Libraries and County Libraries Supplied 
Promptly with New Books and Remainders 


4 CARLTON STREET, LOWER REGENT STREET, LONDON 
Telephone and Telegraphic Address: WHI 


TEHALL 6335 LONDON 
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